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BLACKFRIARS 


COMMENTARY 


Reeves, 0.P., writes both movingly and amusingly of the 

birth of Bracxrriars. This would seem, then, a not in- 
appropriate occasion to remark upon the re-birth of another 
Dominican periodical with whose interests and aspirations this 
review has always felt itself to be particularly linked. 

When La Vie Intellectuelle pi publication a couple of years 
or so ago, the reason was not, as is so often the case with periodicals 
on this side of the Channel, lack of support or difficulties of a 
financial kind. Indeed, the review which Pére Bernadot, o.p., had 
founded on the threshold of the thirties on which it was to have 
so profound an influence both within France and without, had 
well-nigh completed thirty years of vigorous and healthy youth, 
and won for itself a devoted and undiminished readership. The 
difficulties which caused the unhappy break consisted rather in 
obstacles to the maintenance of the high standard of ‘actuality’ 
which the review had always set itself. 

Happily, and in a very short space of time, these obstacles have 
now been overcome, and the review has reappeared with a new 
name—Signes du Temps—and a new look. Both of these would 
seem to indicate an even greater concentration on ‘actuality’, 
since the new format is that popularized by the serious English 
weekly review (New Statesman, Tablet, etc.) and recently adopted 
in France (L’Express, Témoignage Chrétien, etc.). That this aim is 
being fulfilled is borne out by the contents of the first few 
numbers. The review, however, remains a monthly. 

Since some four numbers of Signes du Temps have by now 
appeared, BLACKFRIARS may appear a little tardy in welcoming 
its Parisian cousin back to its task. The delay, however, should 
not be put down to canniness on the present writer’s part, nor to 
any fear he may have had as to the viability of this new child 
of the Editions du Cerf. The reasons are much more trivial and 
accidental. But perhaps it has been a happy accident after all since 
it has enabled BLACKFRIARS to save up the expression of its joy in 
reading Signes du Temps for what would seem to be this appro- 
priate month of spring and Resurrection. 


Gee DU TEMPS. In this issue Father John-Baptist 
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THE FIRST EDITOR OF ‘BLACKFRIARS’ 
Joun-Baptist REEVEs, 0.P. 


: HERE is a form of truth known as calumny.’ This 
howler appeared in the first Editorial of BLACKFRIARS. 
The Editor, Father Bernard Delany, followed up by 
Father Vincent McNabb in the first article, was expounding “Our 
Aim of Truth’. The slip was quite out of keeping with Father 
Bernard’s character pe its like never recurred while he was 
Editor. If he had a fault it was excessive caution born of self- 
distrust. It used to be said of him that when he came to be 
beatified the Breviary would have to admit ‘Nimis demisse 
reputabat de se’. To us, his contemporaries, this initial slip seemed 
a cruel misfortune, a quite unnecessary manoeuvre by his heavenly 
patrons to safeguard his modesty. We feared it might discourage 
him and intensify his habitual shyness of publicity. The way his 
lapse was brought home to him made that the more likely. 

Six of us, at least, were given his leader to revise. It must have 
been over-confidence in his diffidence that blinded us, for we saw 
nothing wrong. Nor, as far as we knew, did anyone else, until 
James Britten opened his copy of the Review. Britten, then a 
peppery old gentleman and a militant convert of many years 
standing, was joint founder of the Catholic Truth Society, which 
at that date was in the early stages of a post-war ‘Forward 
Movement’. He was learned, and zealous for the exaltation of 
Holy Church and the overthrow of her enemies. He was also 
incapable of silence or of keeping out of print when anything 
called for contradiction or correction. He offered himself, and 
was accepted, as the chief lay watch-dog for Catholic national 
interests and, especially, literary points of honour. His bark was 
savage, his bite most formidable, his pen a fountain of gall. 
Dominicans had long been spared his sarcasm. Father Bede 
Jarrett was his ideal of a cultured apostle, and Woodchester his 
ideal holiday retreat. But these happy relations were broken 
while BLackrriars was being brought to birth. Father Bede 
Jarrett in a preliminary advertisement had published a list of the 
best-known Catholic writers, all of whom had promised to write 
for the forthcoming Review. By an oversight, due no doubt to 
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his goodwill and support being subconsciously taken for granted, 
Britten had not been approached. The omission of his name 
from the list was mistaken by him for a studied slight, and he 
protested bitterly. With the present writer Father Bernard was 
sent to placate him. At his bachelor home in Brentford we were 
received coldly at first, then with angry scorn. But having been 
sent to placate we persisted in our apologies and explanations, 
Father Bernard pleading more by his air of dumb misery than 
by speech. The room, crammed with books on shelves, tables, 
chairs and floor, became uncomfortably warm. We must have 
given the old man a migraine, for his hand went frequently to 
his flushed moist head. At last he surrendered ungraciously and 
showed us the door, sneering: ‘Credo quia impossibile’. A month 
or more later Father Bernard's confusion of calumny and detrac- 
tion gave him just the satisfaction he lived for. The welkin rang. 
BLACKFRIARS was given publicity it had not sought; enough it 
seemed to endanger future publication. But within a year Father 
Bernard had drawn from Britten an article written for BLACK- 
FRIARS in his happiest vein. 

In the context of the great events that ushered in the seventh 
centenary of the English Dominican Province, incidents such as 
have been so far set out were very trivial. But they come vividly 
to mind as illustrations, now that one is being asked what Father 
Bernard did for BLackrriars and how he did it. None of these 
humiliations humbled or discouraged him: he was too humble 
already. His humility was not learnt from humiliations, it was 
antecedent to them and cancelled them out. He never expected 
good of himself or praise from others. If he slipped or was blamed 
he was sad but not surprised; he had been warned, and to him 
warnings were salutary. Doleat de praeterito, caveat de futuro is part 
of the Rule by which he lived his exemplary Dominican life. The 
survival and success of BLackrriars through the teething troubles 
of infancy and the distempers of childhood to the age of twelve is 
to be attributed primarily to the prophetic spiritual insight of 
Father Bede Jarrett, who for Editor chose a young untried 
religious conspicuous only for the conformity of his life to the 
Rule of St Augustine and the ascetic discipline of the Dominican 
constitution. 

He was certainly better qualified by morals than by intellectual 
or academic distinction to edit a Dominican Review. His good 
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natural intelligence was better than he pretended. He was also 
always very well read for his years, especially in English 
literature, but also in French, and in such Latin works as he'needed 
for his work and his spiritual life. The power and grace of his 
soberly fluent pen would have fired the ambition of almost any 
other young man. He came fresh from school to the Dominican 
Noviciate at the age of seventeen, having passed with high credit 
through the Jesuit College at Stamford Hill, London. What he 
wrote in Brackrriars often reveals the wholesome interests 
awakened in him there, and the sound discipline by which they 
were harnessed to goodness and truth, human and divine. His 
headmaster, Father Joseph Keating, was a priest of the same 
lovable type as himself, though less shy, and more forward to 
draw others, by friendly advances, to all he stood for. The two 
were lifelong friends. When Brackrriars was launched Father 
Keating had for several years been Editor of The Month. His wise 
counsel and help, reinforced by other Jesuits, were a valuable 
asset to the new Dominican publication. 

As a student in the Dominican Order Father Bernard was not 
fortunate. The old generation of English Dominicans then dying 
out bore the mark of four centuries of persecution. They inherited 
a remarkable missionary zeal and an old-world culture, but the 
scholars amongst them had for long been few and far between. 
The erection of a House of Studies at Woodchester in 1854 gave 
the common life of the Province a more scholarly turn, and 
teachers of distinction began to appear. By nature and previous 
schooling Brother Bernard had a good foundation for solid and 
humane learning, and teachers who might have formed him were 
in the offing. Father Peter Paul Mackey was at work in Rome on 
the Leonine edition of the writings of St Thomas Aquinas. Fr 
Laurence Shapcote, leader of the English translators, had lately 
been Provincial and was soon to be back in the schools. The 
stars of Fathers Vincent McNabb and Hugh Pope were in the 
ascendant. Father Bede Jarrett was just back from Louvain, where 
he had covered himself with glory after his brilliant success at Ox- 
ford. But before any teacher of this quality came his way Brother 
Bernard was struck down with tuberculosis: so severely that 
his life was despaired of. That is why he was not set apart, as other 
promising students are, to take a degree at home, and proceed 
to Rome or Jerusalem for more advanced study. His professional 
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studies had to be makeshift. But during his years of convalescence 


he confirmed the habit of general reading in which he delighted 
all his life. In his thirties, when he was at his busiest as a priest in 
Oxford, editing BLAcKrFriars, serving the Headington nuns as 
chaplain, and entertaining innumerable visitors, the Provincial 
urged him to attempt a research degree. His thesis on Robert 
Kilwardby, finished in the minimum time prescribed, was so 
successful that his supervisor, Professor C. C. J. Webb, lamented 
his not being allowed to make medieval studies his life’s work. 

His immediate preparation for editorship was quite unacademic. 
As a priest he was first sent to Woodchester to be procurator. 
He left there to serve as Army chaplain in the 1914-18 war. 
Unscathed himself he went through all the horrors of the trenches. 
According to himself he was a coward, but the men of all ranks 
who sought him out for years afterwards bore witness to the 
contrary: and from several reminiscences in BLACKFRIARS one can 
gather how he faced the things he most feared and hated. 
Certainly his damaged lungs caused his energies and animal 
spirits to be depressed. But he was rarely ill, and never in peace or 
war did he shirk any duty under pretext of being tired or out of 
sorts. All his days he worked steadily on; without enthusiasm, it 
is true, but with quiet, unflagging resolution. 

After the war Father Bede Jarrett assigned him to St Dominic’s 
Priory, London. Thus these two men, then ranking respectively 
first and last in the Community, were brought into close daily 
contact. Within a year Father Bede was satisfied that Father 
Bernard must be one of the two younger men who should, under 
his own inspiration and direction, pioneer two of the ambitious 
projects he had on foot to inaugurate a new century of English 
Dominican life: a monthly review to be called BLACKFRIARS and 
a priory of the same name in Oxford. At New Year 1920 a room 
outside the enclosure was furnished as editorial and business 
office; and Editor and Manager were installed, with {£2,000 at 
the bank as their capital. After three months of advertising, 
canvassing, negotiation of printing and sales, and accumulation 
of copy, publication began, not without jibes at the date, on the 
First of April. On the 24th of June, feast of St John the Baptist, 
Editor, Manager and Review were transferred to 63 St Giles, 
Oxford, once the home of Walter Pater, and since demolished to 
make way for the south-east angle of the present Priory. In 
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September 1924, to fill a gap in the teaching staff, Father Bernard 
was moved to Laxton. Until he returned to BLACKFriaRs and 
editorship a year later he was replaced by Father Edwin Essex. In 
October 1924 he was elected Prior of Hawkesyard, and the 
Review went there with him. Full liturgical life began in Oxford 
at Whitsuntide 1929; the new community was composed of the 
theological students from Hawkesyard, Blackfriars was insti- 
tuted a full Priory and a formal studium generale empowered 
to give degrees, and Father Bernard was nominated its first Prior. 
In 1932 he succeeded Father Bede Jarrett as Provincial and Father 
Bede succeded him as Prior and Editor of BLackrrrars. In his 
first Editorial, praising his predecessor for his fine work on the 
Review, he complained that ‘his charming editorials were all too 
rare’ and added: “He spoke diffidently of himself, as is his wont, 
but confidently of his ideals, being, as he wrote, “not unmindful 
of the perilous nature of our enterprise”’.’ 

There are still in existence several sets of BLACKFRIARS 1920-32, 
uniformly bound and fully indexed—this, thanks to Father 
Bernard’s foresight and care. They are themselves the authentic 
records of the Review’s early years. Paradoxically they are and 
they are not the Editor’s autobiography for those years. He 
reveals himself principally by concealing himself, and he betrays 
little of what went on day by day behind the scenes in the 
Editor’s office, which was also his Friars’ cell, library, bedroom 
and retreat for prayer and study, all in one. He lived simultaneously 
in heaven, in purgatory and on the street. St Giles was still a 
double thoroughfare, nothing parked there except a rank of taxis 
and horse-drawn cabs and carriages. Its silence was broken only at 
intervals by the rush of traffic, undergraduate eruptions and St 
Giles’ Fair, during which the Editor, with a following of young 
people, always made merry, shying at coconuts, or at Aunt Sally, 
and challenging fortune-tellers to predict a worse future than he 
himself feared. There may still be some readers who can infer 
from between the lines what a happy place and time that was in 
spite of the mists of depression that often gathered. But without 
inside knowledge none can guess in what warm friendships 
Father Bernard became engaged to valued contributors and sup- 
porters like Joseph Clayton, Denis Gwynn, Francis McCullogh, 
Vivienne Dayrelle, Helen Parry Eden and Monica Calthrop; or 
what admiration he won from better known writers like Maurice 
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Baring, Hilaire Belloc, Gilbert Chesterton, Professor Phillimore 
and Ronald Knox, none of whom ever refused him anything. 
There are few traces of the anguished indecision with which he 
hesitated over doubtful articles by celebrities like Eric Gill (who 
usually won through, but was once editorially criticized in print), 
Robert Keable (who as Father Bede Jarrett’s protégé had a good 
run until he showed his hand in Simon Called Peter), and others 
who in most cases were advised to try more appreciative editors. 

There is plenty of evidence, most eloquent when it is negative, 
of the Editor’s love of self-effacement. He never used the Review 
to draw laudatory attention to himself, or to court popularity, or 
to procure a reputation in the Temple of Fame, or to pontificate, 
or to create a personal following. His editorial chair was for him 
neither the crown of ambition nor a spur to ambition. When it 
was not a stool of repentance it was a learning bench in theschool 
of obedience. He wrote as editor or in his own name only under 
pressure of authority or irresistible circumstance; but what he 
did write was his own mind, undictated, and freely expressed in 
his own inimitably clear style, coloured with his own native wit 
and humour and depth and delicacy of feeling. Most of his signed 
articles date from the period when the Review, having outgrown 
novelty and its initial resources, was fighting to pay its own way, 
which it did for some years on sales alone. He loved reviewing 
good books almost as much as he loved reading them; but the 
initials ‘B.D.’ or ‘K’ appeared only when he was short of copy, or 
when the ‘Aim of Truth’ to which BLackrriars was pledged 
made imperative the editorial condemnation or commendation 
of something new and important. 

While effacing himself he was earnest to bring his Dominican 
Brethren into the limelight. Few of their contributions came to 
him unsolicited. Father McNabb frequently, and Father Hugh 
Pope occasionally, thrust their offerings at him; they were usually 
welcomed, but more than once returned or shelved indefinitely. 
Looking back now one is struck by the number of lesser-known 
Brethren he brought into public notice and to an awareness of 
their own talent. In this he had Father Bede Jarrett as prime 
mover. But it was he more than any other who kept active the 
reluctant yet eminently able pen of Father Luke Walker. 

Personally he was more interested in eternal verities than passing 
events. But Father Bede Jarrett was forever urging him to keep 
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Biackrriars ‘actual’. If the rising generations find the early 
numbers ‘dated’ they must thank Father Bede’s initiative and 
Father Bernard’s (sometimes plaintive) obedience. If they think 
their interests too diffused, their tone too often frivolous and 
unscholastic, they are condemning two great path-finders to 
whom their debt is immense, and who could both truly say ‘Nil 
Christianum a me alienum puto’. Gaiety, logic under protective 
colour of rhetoric, sense disguised as nonsense were all attuned to 
the hopeful, if abortive, ‘forward movements’ of the 1920’s, and 
especially to the climate of post-war Oxford before, during and 
after the fantastic General Strike. 

Father Bernard’s declared policy for BLACKFRIARS was ‘essen- 
tially constructive . . . its primary aim is to help in building up 
the City of God on ‘earth, the Catholic Church. Its interests are 
as diverse and various as hers. It represents traditional Dominican 
teaching in Religion, Philosophy, Science and Art; and applies 
that teaching to current problems and present needs. It does not 
necessarily seek to entertain or edify. . . . We bear in mind that 
without charity our truth avails nothing.’ 

As Editor, and later when seated in higher eminence, Father 
Bernard often seemed a victim to his moods. They varied from 
childlike buoyancy to the pessimism of world-weary old age. 
But deep in his heart there was a perennial spring of happiness, a 
firm and undaunted moral resolution, a sensitive affection for his 
fellows, men, women and especially children; a keen sympathy 
with suffering; a horror of sin; a genuine poetic vein; a frolicsome 
spirit of fun. Those seniors and contemporaries who were 
intimate with him were aware of all this. Those who lived with 
him only as their religious superior were shrewd if they suspected 
it. Authority and unshared responsibility frightened and oppressed 
him. And his low spirits were for some disconcerting, for most, 
dangerously infectious. 

When told he was dying, he was for a moment incredulous. 
Then at once his spirits rose and remained high. He wasno longer 
responsible for anyone or anything in this world. 
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THE QUMRAN SCROLLS: A GENERAL SURVEY?! 


JoserpH Bourke, O.P. 


P to a few years ago it used to be said that it was still far 

too early to make more than a cautious interim evaluation 

of the importance of the QumrAn scrolls. Today one feels 
almost that the opposite is true, that in a certain sense it is too late. 
It has been done so often already. So many popular presentations 
of the subject have appeared, many of them highly competent, 
some few sensationalist in approach and grossly misleading, but 
all of them attempting to answer the same basic questions: What 
exactly has been discovered and how? What sort of people were 
the members of that strange Jewish sect who owned, and in many 
cases who must actually have written the scrolls: What is the 
bearing of these documents on the origins and on the sacred books 
of Judaism and Christianity: These are, I think, the questions 
everyone would like answered. My excuse for going over the 
same ground again must be primarily that the answers suggested 
have often been so bewilderingly different.? 


I 

First, then, what has been discovered is the relics of a sect whose 
history in its total span (c. 125 B.C. to 68.A.D.) overlapped the life- 
time of Christ, and the emergence of the Christian Church from 
Judaism. These relics are of two kinds: documentary, and 
archaeological, and the one exactly complements the other. Coins 
and pottery from the community building which has been found 
are identical in type and date with coins and pottery found in the 
caves which contained the documentary remains. Of these eleven 
caves, Cave Four, which incidentally has alone yielded eight to 


1 A talk given at the Aquinas Centre, London, in January 1959. 
2 Two particularly useful books have appeared recently. In his latest book, More 
Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls (Secker and Warburg); Dr Millar Burrows gives an 
exhaustive survey of the more important interpretations which have been suggested, 
especially with regard to the bearing of Qumr4n on Christianity. This author’s absolute 
mastery of the whole complex subject, and the cool balance of his judgments make his 
contribution unsurpassed. The sole defect that must be noticed in this work is the 
vagueness and inadequacy of its references to other works cited. As a shorter and more 
popular survey of the whole subject, Fr Van der Ploeg’s new book The Excavations at 
Qumrdn (Longmans; 16s. od.) is most warmly to be recommended. 
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ten thousand scraps of manuscript, is situated only a few yards 
away from this building, across a little ravine, while the rest 
of the caves in this otherwise desert region are all fairly near to it. 
A jar discovered sunk in the floor of the community building is 
of exactly the same peculiar type (otherwise unknown in Palestine) 
as the jars in which the first scrolls were placed. The building was 
equipped with what was certainly a ‘scriptorium’, complete with 
special writing tables and ink-wells. The cumulative evidence is 
overwhelming. The documents and the community building 
‘belong’ to one another, in the sense that they are relics of the 
same community. It follows that we can use the evidence of the 
one to complement the evidence of the other. This is, it seems to 
me, one of several factors which make Qumran uniquely import- 
ant. Firstly it enables us to establish the date after which the docu- 
ments could not have been written. The building was certainly 
occupied up to 68 A.D., and no less certainly destroyed then by 
the Romans in the first Jewish war (68-70 A.D.). Given the con- 
nection between the building and the documents, it follows that 
no document can be later than 70 A.D. at the very latest. This 
conclusion can be disputed only by those who choose to discount 
(as admittedly some do) the clearest possible archaeological 
evidence. Secondly, this connection between the documentary 
and the archaeological evidence places us in an uniquely advan- 
tageous position for investigating the beliefs and ideals of the 
Sectarians themselves. The documents reveal to us vividly and in 
some detail what those ideals were. The archaeological remains 
disclose to us hardly less vividly how the Sectarians put their 
ideals into practice in their daily lives. Here then we have a sect 
which diverged from the main stream of Judaism, just as Christi- 
anity was to diverge about a century and a quarter later, and which 
seems to have died out soon after Christianity as a world move- 
ment had really established itself. The sect resembles Christianity 
in this respect also, that its driving force is messianic belief. 
Obviously there are vital differences, and those who slur over 
those differences do a very ill service to the cause of truth. Still, 
Qumrin and Christianity do seem to have overlapped in time, 
to have drawn inspiration in many cases from the same books, to 
be characterized by a common interest in the messianic prophecies, 
and to evince a certain similarity of thought and expression, 
and even of rite, in the sacred books and sacred ceremonies 
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peculiar to each religious movement. These common factors, 
general though they are, do invite further investigation and 
comparison. 

Let us return to the first basic question: What exactly has been 
discovered? The total collection of documents comprises about a 
dozen substantially complete manuscript scrolls, and the remnants 
(amounting in most cases to no more than a few words written 
on a mouldering scrap of leather) of about six hundred others. 

For Jews or Christians, the fragments of biblical manuscripts 
are, of course, far the most important. The remains of rather more 
than one hundred of these have survived. Among them every 
book of the Jewish canon of Scripture is represented except Esther. 
Of the first five books of the Bible (known as the Torah), the 
first four books are represented by fragments of between six and 
nine manuscripts apiece, while of Deuteronomy the remains of 
no less than onan manuscripts have been found. Several of 
these are in archaic script, and were certainly written before 
50 B.c. The group of Old Testament books known as the ‘former 
prophets’ (Joshua to Kings) has fewer manuscripts to represent it, 
but this group does include the most ancient, and in many ways 
the most interesting example of all, relatively substantial portions 
of a manuscript of I-II Samuel, dating from the late third century 
B.c. Among the ‘Latter Prophets’ (Isaiah to Malachi) Isaiah was 
evidently far the most popular. This book is represented by two 
virtually complete scrolls, and fragments of eleven more, as well 
as by commentaries. The “Writings’ (Job to Chronicles) are less 
well represented, except for Psalms, of which fragments from 
seventeen manuscripts have survived. Among the relatively 
complete scrolls found in Cave Eleven (the cave that was found 
last of all in 1956) a scroll of Psalms and an Aramaic Targum 
(paraphrased translation) of Job promise to be especially interesting 
and important. Mention should also be made of Daniel, of which 
seven manuscripts have come to light. In addition the deutero- 
canonical books of Ecclesiasticus and Tobit are represented by 
fragments of Hebrew or Aramaic text. This is the first time that 
a version of Tobit has come to light in what now appears to have 
been its original language, Aramaic. 

The supreme importance of these biblical texts, all of which 
are, it will be remembered, earlier than 68 A.D., lies in the field of 
textual criticism. To appreciate this fact we must briefly recall 
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where we stood in this field up to twelve years ago, and where, 
presumably, we would still be standing, if it were not for Qumran. 

The manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible available to us before 
Qumran, suffered, from the text critic’s point of view, from two 
basic defects: they were not old enough, and they were not 
independent enough one of another or of a common source. The 
oldest and probably the best complete Hebrew manuscript of the 
Old Testament dates only from about 1008 a.p. What is still 
worse, all the extant Hebrew manuscripts derive from one and 
the same process of artificial unification and standardization, a 
process which started at the Jewish Synod of Jamnia at the end 
of the first century A.D., and culminated in the rabbinical schools 
of the Massoretes in the seventh-eighth centuries. By this process, 
a single ‘authorized’ text was declared to be correct, and all 
others which disagreed with it were eliminated. Up to twelve 
years ago, all the extant manuscripts of our Hebrew Bible were 
simply copies of this ‘authorized’ Massoretic text. The conse- 
quence was that the text critic found himself far too dependent on 
the judgment of the Massoretic schools as to what was, or was not, 
the best reading in a given passage. It seemed to him at once highly 
desirable, and quite impossible, to reach back beyond this process 
of artificial standardization, and to find witnesses older than, and 
independent of it, by which to test its worth. Eleven years ago 
Qumr4n supplied him with exactly what he had been longing for, 
and had despaired of ever finding: the remnants of literally 
hundreds of biblical manuscripts, not one of which is, if one 
accepts the archaeological evidence, less than twenty years older 
than Jamnia. At one blow the text-critic has by-passed Jamnia 
and the Massoretes, and found witnesses at least a thousand years 
older than those on which he had previously been forced to rely. 

Second only in importance to the Massoretic text, as a witness 
to the original text of the Hebrew Bible, is the Septuagint, the 
Greek version made probably at Alexandria in the course of the 
third century B.c. This is certainly older than, and independent of, 
the ‘authorized’ text of the Massoretes, and where it diverges 
from this, the independent text underlying it can be reconstructed. 
Nevertheless, its value as a witness has been seriously called in 
question. According to one moder theory, the Septuagint as we 
know it never existed before the second century A.D., when it 
was compiled by Christians from a number of unofficial and 
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unreliable Greek translations of sections of the Old Testament. If 
this theory were correct, the Septuagint would represent no one 
distinct and definitive tradition, generally held by non-Palestinian 
Jews, and capable of bearing its own independent witness to the 
original text. It may be said at once that the QumrAn discoveries 
have rendered this theory quite untenable. The claims of the 
Septuagint to be an independent witness of the utmost value have 
been more than vindicated. 

A third benefit which Qumr4n has conferred on text critics 
has been to afford them an invaluable insight into the actual pro- 
cess by which a text is transmitted. It is only when a scribe is 
convinced that the book he is copying is ‘sacred’ or ‘revealed’, 
that he will strive to copy it exactly and without alteration. Now 
normally an interval elapses between the original writing of the 
book and the point at which its ‘sacred’ character becomes 
generally recognized. This interval we may call the ‘fluid’ period 
of transmission. During the fluid period the text is copied not 
necessarily inaccurately, but far more freely, and with far less 
regard for verbal exactitude. Applying this to the Qumran texts 
themselves, we find certain texts, notably the early manuscript 
previously referred to of I and II Samuel, which seem to represent 
this more fluid stage of transmission. The variant readings 
involved are not such as to make a notable difference to the 
meaning, but they are invaluable in enabling the text critic to 
examine for the first time what happens to a text just as it is 
emerging from the ‘fluid’ stage. One manuscript of Daniel is also 
interesting in this respect, since it can hardly be more than fifty 
years younger than the original, and may not yet have acquired 
‘sacredness’ or canonicity. 

By contrast it is evident that the text of the Law (Genesis to 
Deuteronomy) has long been sacred and so ‘fixed’. Apart from 
one or two manuscripts which are closer to the Hebrew archetype 
of the Septuagint, the Qumr4n witnesses for these books agree 
closely and consistently with the Massoretic text of our Hebrew 
Bibles. The ‘Former Prophets’ (Joshua to Kings), on the other 
hand, are predominantly ‘proto-Septuagintal’, that is they con- 
form more closely to the Hebrew archetype from which the 
Septuagint is derived. It is of course immensely impressive and 
reassuring to see so many of these ancient texts conforming to 
one or other of the archetypes which underly our existing 
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Hebrew and Greek versions respectively. There are variant 
readings; there is even a third prototype which appears in a few 
texts, namely the Samaritan. But it is clear that the Massoretic 
and Septuagintal prototypes are far the most important. The 
manuscripts of the two remaining groups, the ‘Latter Prophets’ 
and the ‘Writings’ are mainly ‘proto-Massoretic’, the second 
being far nearer to the ‘fluid’ stage than the first. 

Of these biblical manuscripts, it will be noticed that Deuter- 
onomy, Isaiah and Psalms seem to have been far the most popular, 
for they are represented by more than ten manuscripts apiece. 
This is interesting for our comparisons with Christianity, because 
it is precisely these books which appear to have exercised the 
greatest influence on the New Testament. 


II 

As far as the Sectarians are concerned, one can relate their 
special interest in these books to the nature of their beliefs. 
Deuteronomy is par excellence the book of Israel’s election, and 
so would recommend itself especially to a sect which regarded 
itself as the ‘elect’ of God, the ‘true Israel’. Psalms is the book of 
Israel’s piety, that is to say the book of those who strive by 
i prayer to steep themselves in the holiness of the God 
who has chosen them. This was certainly the chief daily preoccupa- 
tion of the Qumran Sectarian. The thought of First Isaiah seems 
above all to have exercised a creative influence. This book is, as 
Dr Fichtner has so well shown,® dominated by an awareness of 
Yahweh’s plan for Israel now approaching its consummation. 
The three essential factors in the divine plan are firstly the purging, 
or testing of Zion, secondly the theme of the righteous remnant, 
thirdly the expectation of the messiah-figure, Immanuel, in and 
through whom the plan isto be implemented. The relation ofall this 
to the beliefs of the Sectarians is clear. They regarded themselves 
as the righteous remnant, the true Israel living through a time of 
testing, and awaiting the consummation of Yahweh’s plan through 
the coming of the Messiah. Another biblical concept which 
pervades their thought is the idea of the New Covenant predicted 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer. xxxi, 31-34; Ezek. xxxvi, 22-28). 
But the idea of Yahweh’s plan, now on the point of being 
accomplished, seems to have been the chief creative factor in 
3 J. Fichtner: ‘Jahwes Plan in der Botschaft des Jesaja’, Z.A.T.W., 1951, pp. 16-33. 
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their beliefs. Their founder (probably, though not quite certainly, 
the figure referred to as the “Teacher of Righteousness’) had been 
vouchsafed secret knowledge of this plan, especially in its applica- 
tion to himself, to his followers, and to the contemporary world. 

From his childhood the Teacher of Righteousness is endowed 
with special graces and God takes the place of his natural parents 
(IQH ix, 29-32, 34-36).* He is a priest (IQpHab. ii, 5), endowed 
with mystic enlightenment (IQH iv, 53), and as a result becomes 
a spiritual guide for others (IQH iv, 27 f.; xiv, 17-19). He 
undergoes trials (IQH ii, 8-10, 13-15) and exile (IQH lv, 8-11) 
but is eventually granted peace. “Thou hast rescued the life of the 
afflicted man in the den of lions . . . so that the life of thy servant 
was not destroyed’ (IQH v, 10-15). It is his steadfast loyalty 
throughout these trials which makes him father of the ‘Pious’ 
(IQH vii, 19-23, 25). He repeatedly thanks God for having given 
him, a mere ‘creature of clay’ . . . ‘knowledge of thy true plan’ 
(IQH xi, 2, etc.). “By the spirit thou didst put into me, which is 
trustworthy, I have listened to the wondrous plan’ (IQH xvii, 
etc.). God has made him know “all the mysteries of the words of 
his servants the prophets’ (IQpHab. vii, 4-5), that is, to discern 
the deeper meaning of their oracles, a meaning of which they, 
and everyone else until the Teacher himself, had been unaware. 
Again he writes in the Manual of Discipline: ‘All that is, and that 
is to be, comes from the God of knowledge; and before they came 
into being he established the whole plan of them; and when they 
come into being for their testimony according to his glorious 
plan, they fulfil their work. . . .’ (IQS iii, 13 ff). 

This pervasive sense of being admitted to secret knowledge of 
the divine plan is also characteristic of apocalyptic writing, 
another genre which was significantly popular at Qumran. 
Broadly speaking the apocalyptist is one who represents himself 
as having been assumed into the ‘other world’, and admitted to 
the company of angels. He himself has been supernaturally 
endowed with what might be called an ‘angel’s eye view’ of the 
universe. It is given to him to survey the whole of God’s plan in 
history, and to see how it leads up to its final consummation in 
his own epoch. Then he returns to explain the deeper significance 
of contemporary events to his fellows, in the light of what he has 


4 IQH is the recognized abbreviation for the Hodayot psalms found in Cave I. IQpHab. 
is the Habacuc Commentary. IQS is the ‘Manual of Discipline’. 
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seen. The three most popular apocalyptic works at Qumran, the 
Books of Jubilees and Henoch, and the Testaments of Levi and 
Naphtali, are of exactly this type. The numerous astrological texts 
which have been found are especially revealing in this regard, for 
the laws governing the movements of the planets are considered 
the key to understanding the divine plan. The fact that some of 
these texts are in code indicates the secret and esoteric nature of 
the knowledge they impart. 

This esoteric insight enabled the Qumran Sectarians to see how 
the Old Testament prophecies applied to themselves, to their 
leader, and to their contemporary world. They alone were the 
righteous remnant of Israel, the heirs to the promises, and the 
rest of the world, not excluding their fellow Israelites, constituted 
the ‘Sons of Darkness’, the workers of iniquity destined to be 
destroyed in the approaching consummation. By means of an 
artificial esoteric exegesis, inner meanings called ‘interpretations’ 
(pesarim) were drawn out of Habakkuk, Micah, Nahum, Isaiah 
and Psalms. Thus it is from the biblical commentaries in particular 
that we see what part the Sectarians themselves are to play in the 
accomplishment of the divine plan. 

The consummation of the divine plan is to take the form of a 
supreme cosmic ‘holy war’ which will bring the present age to an 
end and inaugurate a new and infinitely more glorious one. The 
Sectarians are the ‘Sons of Light’, the warriors of God. Having 
conquered the “Sons of Darkness’, they are to preside for ever, 
under their two Messiahs of Aaron and Israel, over the whole 
world in the ensuing golden age. The approaching conflict is fore- 
ordained by God, and its outcome is predestined. He himself 
created the spirits of good and evil who are to lead the two armies, 
and presides over the conflict between them. Thus we encounter 
one of Israel’s ancient and most deeply rooted traditions, the 
tradition of the holy war, here projected on to the eschatological 
plane in the Sectarian scroll entitled “The War of the Sons of 
Light with the Sons of Darkness’ (so called by Dr Sukenik, its 
original publisher). Recently Dr von Rad has described in detail 
the essential characteristics of the ‘holy war’ tradition,® and it 
seems to me amazing and deeply significant that these character- 
istics should reappear one after another in this first-century scroll, 
merely being magnified to fit the eschatological context. The 
s G. von Rad: Der heilige Krieg im alten Israel. Ziirich 1951. 
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strict ritual purity prescribed for the warriors, the elaborate 
prayers and the sounding of the sacred trumpets by the priests, 
the numinous battle-cry (terou’ah) uttered by the warriors to 
‘strike terror into the heart of the enemy’, and above all the sense 
that it is ‘the right hand of God’ rather than the army itself that 
overthrows the powers of evil, are examples of such ‘holy war’ 
characteristics. 

I have dwelt on this factor at some length because ‘Preparation 
for the eschatological holy war’ seems to me to be the fundamental 
attitude inspiring the whole quasi-monastic movement of Qumran. 
Elsewhere® I have suggested that monasticism as a way of life is 
a reformulation in Christian terms of this same ancient ‘holy war’ 
ideal. At Qumran we find a pre-Christian formulation of this 
same ideal. These Sectarians, like Christian monks, separate 
themselves from the world and go to live in community under a 
rule of life laid down by a leader who is conceived to be saintly. 
Like Christian monks, they are inspired by two fundamental ideas: 
the holiness of God, and the menace of the powers of evil. To 
fight the enemies of God, to be his warriors in the ‘holy war’, 
they must first steep themselves in his holiness, and so, necessarily, 
participate in his ‘otherness’ to the profane, the ‘this-worldly’, 
For that is what holiness in its most elemental terms implies. Every 
detail of their lives must be governed by these two ideas. The 
‘Rule of the Community’ tells them in detail how they are to 
achieve the holiness they need in order to fight the eschatological 
war. This document opens with a general exhortation to do good 
and avoid evil, to love the Sons of Light and hate the Sons of 
Darkness. Those who enter the community must bind themselves 
by a most solemn covenant to its discipline. Each year the coven- 
ant is renewed. Blessings are invoked on those who observe it, 
and curses on those who infringe it. Then follows the famous 
description of the two spirits of good and evil who are for ever 
striving to draw men into their respective spheres of influence. 
The ‘modified’ dualism apparent here (‘modified’ because both 
spirits are created by God) has been held to be one of the most 
significant factors in the beliefs of the Sectarians. This introductory 
section is followed by regulations concerning precedence and 
authority, by which the righteousness of God’s will is to be 


6 cf. ‘The Religious Vows and the Holy War’, in The Life of the Spirit, November 1958, 
pp. 203-212. 
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applied to the organization of the community. The rule goes on 
to prescribe for constant ritual purity, obedience to superiors, 
sacred meals to be eaten in community, and the study of the Law. 
‘Community of goods’ is obligatory, as it is in Christian monas- 
teries, and, I suggest, for the same reason: because property belongs 
to the profane sphere, and is therefore, though good in itself, 
alien to the state of strict holiness enjoined upon those who live 
constantly in the immediate presence of God. In Christian 
monasticism these ideas are of course transformed and elevated, 
but they do seem to me to be rooted in the same Old Testament 
earth, the tradition of the holy war in Israel. Obedience to superiors 
is also strictly enjoined as a means of holiness. Did the Sectarians 
also practise celibacy? The rule does not say so, yet there are 
considerable grounds for believing that they did for one phase at 
least of their existence. It seems overwhelmingly probable that 
the Sectarians belonged to the Jewish sect of the Essenes, of whom 
three independent witnesses, Pliny the Elder, Philo and Josephus 
explicitly assert that they remained celibate. Pliny in particular 
locates the Essene community known to him west of the Dead 
Sea, at a certain distance from its shore, and above Engaddi. 
There are certain difficulties, but on the whole it is extremely 
hard to avoid the conclusion that Pliny is here referring to 
Qumran. Again, in a great area of the community cemetery only 
male skeletons have been discovered. The few female skeletons 
which have been found were buried in an adjoining area. Then 
too the Rule seems to visualize only men, though the Damascus 
document certainly does legislate for wives and families too. On 
the whole it seems reasonable to conclude that some of the 
Sectarians at any rate remained celibate, perhaps during the 
strictest phase of the community’s existence. 

The excavations have thrown vivid light on the manner in 
which these rules were applied in the Sectarians’ daily lives. Their 
preoccupation with ritual purity was catered for by an elaborate 
system of fresh-water conduits and cisterns. The cleanliness of the 
‘refectory’ where the sacred meal was taken was the object of 
special care. By means of an ingenious device, a stream of fresh 
water could be directed at will over the whole floor, including 
the ‘pantry’ where piles of dishes were found. Peculiar shallow 
basins have been found in the ‘scriptorium’, and it has been 


presumed that the scribes would have used these for ritual washing 
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before and after coming into contact with the sacred text. In fact 
the requirement of ritual purity governed every phase of the 
Sectarian’s life. His day was divided principally between manual 
labour for the support of the community, and assemblies to read 
the Book, expound the sense of it, and spend time in communal 
prayer. These religious duties continued during ‘a third part of 
the night’. Thus he strove to prepare himself for the approaching 
eschatological conflict. 

The general eschatological expectations of the community 
converge and focus upon the two protagonists of good and evil, 
the Teacher of Righteousness on the one hand, and the Wicked 
Priest on the other. The latter is the unjust persecutor of the former. 
A peser (interpretation) of Habakkuk xi, 4-8 runs: ‘Its interpreta- 
tion concerns the Wicked Priest who persecuted the Teacher of 
Righteousness to bring about his downfall in the indignation of 
his fury. In the house of his exile, and on the day of the solemn 
rest, the day of Kippurim, he appeared to them to reduce them 
to confusion, and to bring about their downfall on the Day of 
Fasting, the Sabbath of their rest.’ The most convincing explana- 
tion of this has been suggested by Dr M. S. Talmon.” The Wicked 
Priest is the High Priest of Jerusalem who has come on an official 
visitation to Qumran. According to the divergent calendar of the 
sect it is the Day of Expiation, but the High Priest is attempting 
to enforce observance of the orthodox Jerusalem calendar on the 
Sectarians. Other passages speak of chastisements and horrible 
scourges inflicted on the Wicked Priest in retribution for his 
crimes. (IQpHab. viii, 16-ix 2; xi, 12-15, etc.) No text comes 
anywhere near speaking of the Teacher of Righteousness himself 
having been crucified. It does seem probable however that the 
Wicked Priest is in one passage accused of the unprecedented 
cruelty of crucifying his fellow Jews (crucifixion being a common 
form of punishment among Gentile nations influenced by Rome). 
‘The interpretation of it is concerned with the lion of fury . . . 
who hanged men alive . . . in Israel before; . . . because for him 
who is hanged alive on a tree . . .’ (QpNah. ii, 11-13). These are 
all the words that remain of the passage in question. There are no 
grounds whatever for supposing that they apply to the Teacher 
of Righteousness. The Peser of Psalms applies to him the verse of 
Ps. xxxvii, 33: “Yahweh will not leave him in the hands of (the 


7 In Biblica, xxxii, 1951, pp. 549-563. 
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impious)’. The only explicit reference to his death speaks of the 
‘gathering in of the Unique Teacher’, a phrase which could hardly 
refer to a violent death. In any case it will be noticed that the 
peser of Nahum refers to the crucifixion of a group of men rather 
than of an individual. It has been held to reflect an incident in the 
life of Alexander Jannaeus in which he crucified eight hundred 
Pharisees who had rebelled against him. A reference to ‘Demetrius, 
king of Greece’ (possibly Alexander’s adversary of that name) 
makes this more probable, though the Wicked Priest has also 
been plausibly identified with the earlier Jewish leaders, Jonathan 
or Simon Maccabaeus. Nor is there any real justification for the 
supposition that the Teacher of Righteousness was expected to 
return again as Messiah in the last days. The Damascus Document 
does indeed speak of ‘the arising of him who will teach righteous- 
ness at the end of days’ (CD vi, 10 f.) and also in another passage 
of a past Teacher of Righteousness (CD i, 11; xix, 35-xx, 14), but 
as Dr Millar Burrows has shown, there is no means of knowing 
whether these texts refer to the same individual, or to different 
individuals by the same title. Neither the past nor the future 
Teacher is anywhere identified with the Messiahs of Israel or of 
Aaron. The sensationalist claims that ‘precedents’ and ‘parallels’ 
have been discovered for Christ’s death and resurrection are based 
on these and similar over-facile equations of one figure with 
another, first pushed to fantastic extremes, and then further 
embellished with their authors’ own invention.* The whole 
tendency reflects a certain a priori eagerness to discover a natural 
explanation of Christianity in the Qumran Scrolls at all costs. One 
has to be very eager indeed, it seems to me, to see the Teacher of 
Righteousness as prefiguring Christ or Christ as conforming to 
the Messianic ideal of the Teacher of Righteousness. 

The idea that dominates the Sectarian movement may therefore 
be summarized as ‘Preparation for the consummation of God’s 
plan in an eschatological “holy war’’.’ The idea itself was of course 
current coin among the Jews of the last century or so before 
Christ. But in the case of Qumran the leader of the sect has taught 
his disciples to draw from this apocalyptic idea a rule that 
commands every detail of their lives. That is his real function: to 


8 For a forthright and refreshing condemnation of this sort of treatment, cf. H. H. 
Rowley’s little book, The. Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament (London, S.P.C.K., 
1957). 
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teach. He plays an important, but not an essential role in the 
divine plan, as the ‘enlightened’ Teacher of those who are to be 
the Sons of Light. 


Ill 

On this basis let us briefly compare Qumran with the early 
Christian Church, as two apocalyptic and eschatological com- 
munities, both derived from the common stock of Judaism. We 
may ask ourselves the same questions about the Church as we 
asked about Qumran: What was God’s plan, as the Church saw 
it? What role was assigned to her own members in it? What rule 
of life did it impose on them? How did they put that rule of life 
into practice in their daily lives:® 

Like the Sectarians the Church is preoccupied with the fulfilment 
of God’s primordial plan. She too believes that it will be con- 
summated in and through her. In and through her the divine will 
achieves its purpose, the ancient prophecies are fulfilled, and the 
eschatological age dawns. To her has been given the grace of 
perceiving the inner significance of those oracles, and to see how 
they really apply to herself and to her leader. Like the Qumran 
community, she believes that she is the true Israel, bound to God 
by a new covenant, the righteous remnant tried in the fire of 
tribulation. Her ideals and hopes, like those of Qumran, are 
centred on a messianic leader, who will arise in the last days. What 
the Sectarians await is the achievement in and through themselves 
of God’s dominion over all the earth. What the Church awaits, 
too, is the establishment of the Kingdom of God in and through 
her members, to the utmost bounds of the earth. But for her the 
Kingdom is not of this world. Her warriors are to fight not the 
rulers of this world, but ‘the spiritual hosts of wickedness’ 
(Coloss. vi, 12). They are to conquer with spiritual weapons, ‘the 
sword of the Spirit’ and ‘the whole armour of God’ (Ephes. vi, 
17, 11). The Kingdom is to embrace, not to destroy the Gentiles, 
and its God-given message is to be preached, not concealed. Its 
Priest is a new non-Levitical High Priest, of a new and eternal 
Covenant. The primacy of function and of honour which in the 
Qumr4n writings is repeatedly ascribed to the Levites, is, in the 
Christian gospels, quite excluded. In the new Kingdom, ancestry 


9 An invaluable collection of essays on this aspect of Qumran is The Scrolls and the New 
Testament, edited by K. Stendahl (London, S.C.M. Press; 35s. od.). 
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counts for nothing; only rebirth in the Spirit can avail. 

What then of the Christian rule of life: We find the essentials 
of it in the Sermon on the Mount. Under the inspiration of the 
new commandment of love, the terms of the Old Law are 
consistently re-interpreted and projected further into the realm 
of the interior spirit. The rule of Qumran, on the contrary, is 
inspired by a spirit of harsh exclusiveness, and the material 
observance of the law, so far from giving way to a spiritual re- 
interpretation, becomes more rigidly literal and legalistic than 
ever. 

How do Christians put their rule of life into practice: They, 
like the QumrAn Sectarians, strive to steep themselves in God’s 
holiness. Like the Sectarians, they occupy themselves with psalms 
and hymns and spiritual canticles. The similarities in communal 
organization are even more striking. Both religious bodies seem 
to have practised “community of goods’; that is to say, the 
members made over their property to the community on entering. 
At Qumran this was obligatory, in the Jerusalem Church it 
seems to have been voluntary, but we are told that all the mem- 
bers without exception practised it. Authority in both communities 
is in the hands of a college of twelve, in which three are supreme. 
‘Overseers’ (the Christian term ‘episkopoi’ (bishops) and the 
Sectarian term ‘mebaqgerim’ both mean this) presided over groups 
of ‘elders’ in the community centres of the two bodies. Both 
imposed a period of probation on their prospective members 
before admitting them. Again, the liturgical life of the Sectarians 
seems to centre on a sacred meal, in which bread and ‘sweet’ wine 
blessed by the presiding priest constituted the chief elements. This 
corresponds perhaps to the Christian agape. Ritual baptisms, of 
which one was an initiatory ceremony, and in which true interior 
repentance was enjoined upon the recipient, also seem to have 
been an important element in Sectarian worship, and again there 
is an obvious comparison to be drawn with Christian baptism. 

This similarity extends itself naturally to the writings of the two 
communities. St John’s Gospel in particular seems to plunge its 
roots into the same intellectual soil as that of Qumran. This in itself 
is important. Characteristically Johannine ideas, once thought 
to derive from a late Hellenistic or Gnostic milieu, are now dis- 
covered in this early Palestinian Jewish sect. The author of this 
gospel, like the Sectarian writers, visualizes the world as divided 
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into two spheres, of light and darkness, good and evil, each with 
its own leader. This has been arranged by God the creator of all 
things, who now presides over the eschatological war between 
the two spheres. For Qumran the two leaders are the two created 
‘angels’ of light and darkness; for St John the leader of the forces 
of light is the Uncreated Word, while the forces of darkness are 
commanded by the ‘prince of this world’. Both literatures hold 
that all men belong to one or other of the two spheres. In the 
Qumrin texts we find a curious mixture of determinism and free 
will, while St John’s Gospel states quite unequivocally that men 
decide by their own free choice to which sphere they are to 
belong. 

Again, St Paul in his epistles seems sometimes to draw upon, 
sometimes to presuppose in the minds of those whom he is 
addressing, ideas which are found in the Qumran writings. Here 
too we occasionally encounter the ‘two-sphere’ mentality, though 
it is far less predominant than in the Johannine writings. More 
important is the idea of predestination and concepts connected 
with it. Man can do no good merely of himself; all the good that 
he does comes from God who had predestined his good actions 
before he created him. (II Cor. iii, 5, etc.; IQS 10-11). The Sectarian 
idea that man yields himself up to one of the two presiding spirits 
of good and evil (IQS iii, 13-iv, 26) is also important. We may 
compare Romans vi, 13: “Neither present your members unto 
sin, as instruments of unrighteousness; but present yourselves to 
God . . .’, etc. For the Sectarians, as for St Paul, God in his 
primordial plan permits the wicked to exist so that in their 
ultimate overthrow his glory and greatness may be manifest 
(QH xv, 15-21; cp. Rom. ix). In Rom. xvi, 25-27, “The mystery 
which was kept secret from eternity which is now made manifest 
by the scriptures of the prophets . . .’ also reminds us strongly of 
the esoteric power of discerning God’s plan in the scriptures 
which the Sectarians believed they had received. St Paul’s ethical 
and moral concepts of ‘sin’, ‘flesh’ and the ‘spirit’, etc., are also 
expressed in terms reminiscent of Qumran. Finally, valuable 
light is thrown on the Pauline ‘angelology’. 

For the synoptic gospels Qumran seems far less important. It is 
my strong impression that the rabbinical texts previously available 
to us are still more valuable here in providing verbal and concep- 
tual parallels. Parallels with Qumran are far less frequent, and 
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those that there are seem far more superficial than in the case of 


St John and St Paul. 

These are then, broadly speaking, the similarities. What we may 
safely conclude from them is that Christianity took over some of 
the raw material of its ideas, its language, its way of life, its 
communal organization and its liturgy either from Judaic sources 
which it held in common with Qumran, or perhaps in some cases 
more directly from Qumran itself. But this raw material was 
completely transformed. Where are we to look for the roots of 
this transformation? Where else but in the Person of Christ 
himself 2 

Qumran looks forward exclusively to a future eschaton and a 
future messiah, who will bring the present world order to an end, 
and inaugurate a paradisal age. Her eschatological ideal is, in 
other words, exclusively ‘futurist’. Now Christianity looks not 
only forwards to the end of the world, but backwards too to an 
historical fact, the fact of the Death, Resurrection and Ascension 
of her Messiah, seen in retrospect as his messianic enthronement. 
Not only will Jesus come in the future, he has come already. Not 
only will he come in messianic glory at the end of the world, he 
has already entered upon that glory; already he sits enthroned at the 
right hand of God. Christian eschatology, that is to say, is both 
‘Realized’ and ‘Futurist’. In fact the Christian religion derives its 
fundamental meaning from a fact of the past: the Death and 
Resurrection of her Founder as atoning. The meaning of her 
sacraments is to make that past fact present in the lives of her 
members. Baptism for her is being born again into him, and 
living with his life. The Eucharist means that the Christian ‘eats 
the flesh and drinks the blood of the Son of Man’. Only so shall 
he have life in him. The Christian Church is what she is because 
her founder was not merely a prophet ‘mighty in word and work’, 
as the Teacher of Righteousness was conceived to be, not merely 
Messiah (if the Teacher of Righteousness was ever conceived to 
be that); she is what she is because truly this Man was the Son 
of God, and because his sacrificial Death as man has brought her 
as a community of men to divine life, by atoning for the sins of 
her members. 











HEAVEN SENT ITS STORY 
Mark BourNE 


Heaven sent its story. 
Back in the desert, 
drawn on the skyline, 
up in the mountain, 
raised on the axis, 
heaven sent its story. 


Its story was long as all Jerusalem’s houses, 

yet thin as a street, a tale without branches. 

The story was born of one spot and grew upwards, 

to bud of a cross, to petal-arms opened; 

and seeds that were words went windward to ripen, 

and blossomed the highway to Rome with more crosses. 


Heaven wrapped its story; 
a parcel of sorrows, 
a bundle of chances, 
an armful of praises, 


all nailed up together. 
Heaven wrapped its story. 


The story was opened first after the funeral. 

A vacuous tomb was crowded with heaven; 

mere air was more lovely than all things together; 
and absence was presence, and emptiness splendour. 
A body not there was better than treasure. 
The story was over; was substance forever. 
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RELIGION AND SECULARISM IN THE ARAB 
WORLD 


NorMAN DANIEL 


HE state of religion among Arab Muslims is much the 

same as among Western Christians. With both, religion 

survives in an active form among a minority; with both, 
the majority still cling to the name. Among both, men desire a 
high standard of living which most of them have always been 
denied; they have a new faith in scientific progress, which has 
brought about concrete results, and they accept the claim that it 
supersedes old beliefs. Both in Christendom and Islam there are 
conservatives who do not care at what cost they associate religion 
with inessential interests to which they are attached. Among 
Muslims there may be a greater pride in the name of their 
religion than among Christians; the national apostasy of the Arabs 
is as far advanced as ours if we reckon by mosque attendance, 
but less so if we remember their pride in being Muslim. The 
intellectual reaction of a minority against unbelief is less advanced 
among the Muslims. Our intellectuals have reached the reaction 
against reaction, scientific humanists against believers, and with this 
has come a further hardening of our differences. Among Arabs 
the modern intellectual approach to religion is both cruder and 
more fluid. These differences are not as important as the similari- 
ties. Modern preoccupations are everywhere secular. In this Arab 
world which is broadly similar, in detail different, to our own, 
can we trace the influence of religion upon the actual pre- 
occupations of ordinary people? 

A directly religious party has never come to power in the 
modern Arab world. There are not even the quasi-religious 
groupings represented by the Christian Democratic parties 
which, in Europe, with their uneasy alliance between popular and 
conservative ideas, are the products of parliamentary democracy. 
These mark a phase in the relations of religion and politics to 
which there is no parallel in Arab countries. The nearest equiva- 
lent is the Muslim Brotherhood, which has not achieved power 
or positions of responsibility. Islam, said their leader, is not 
just ‘prayer and holiness and pilgrimage’, but ‘the establishment 
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of the social justice which God guaranteed to man’.! The Brother- 
hood is like various Christian social movements in believing that 
the direct application of religious principles to social problems 
will produce a viable political and economic system. Like 
Catholic Distributists, the Brothers have a nostalgia for the past,® 
and wish to return to the rule of religious law. 

They hold the political theory of the religious community. 
The Head of State should be the chosen of the people, who are 
the guarantors that the divine law will be obeyed. One telling 
tradition of the Prophet, quoted by Abu Aiman in an interesting 
exposition of the Brotherhood’s aims,’ establishes popular 
authority : ‘If people see a man doing wrong and do not stop him, 
God will punish them’; another limits the power of the ruler: 
‘A Muslim must hear and obey, whether he likes it or not, unless 
he is ordered to do wrong, in which case he should neither hear 
nor obey’. Even what looks like compromise with modern 
secular institutions is supported by Quranic quotation: consulta- 
tive assembly, independent judiciary, rights of the human 
personality, protection of minorities, the unity of mankind; we 
begin to wonder why Islam has not always been a popular 
democracy (of the points cited, only minority religious rights have 
been regularly observed). Muslims may say of Islam, as Christians 
of Christianity, that it has never been tried by the whole com- 
munity. 

Religious law can be explained and justified in modern terms. 
Thus the prohibition of interest-bearing transactions as usurious 
is justified by Abu Aiman by reference to Communist and Nazi 
practice and to arguments of Keynes and Harrod. Islam would 
substitute ‘the principle of partnership’. “Thus, banks could 
continue to function as providers of credit on the basis of a 
partnership with their borrowers and depositors.’ There is also 
an appeal to early Islamic practice: heavy taxation of com- 
modities used by the rich, light taxation of those the poor use, 
is justified by the practice of the second caliph, ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab. Nor is this all; many Brothers realize, as pious Muslim 


1 Hasan Hudaybi, quoted by Ishak Musa Husaini in The Moslem Brethren (Beirut, 1955), 
p- 150. 
2 Muhammed Najib, Egypt’s Destiny (London, 1955), p. 150. 
3 What We Stand For, in Al-Muslimoon (Damascus), vol. v, nos. 1-6. The Traditions of the 
Prophet are cited by Abu Aiman from Abu Daud and Tirmizi, and from Bukhari 
and Muslim, respectively. 
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governments have done in the past, that it may be necessary to 
have recourse to law that supplements the Qur’an (ta ‘zir) and 
also. to a sort of dispensing power.* The extension of the rights 
of the Peoples of the Book to all religious minorities, presumably 
including idolators, is the opposite of what the Qur’ an intends, 
although Islamic rule in India, for example, made it inevitable. 
Abu Aiman’s whole treatment of the holy war (jihad) is a with- 
drawal from the traditional interpretation, although he is able to 
support his humanitarian tendency easily enough by tradition, 
commending, for example, the instructions of the first caliph, 
Abu Bakr, to spare non-combatants, as well as their means of 
livelihood, and to leave refugees in monasteries undisturbed: 
‘the spirit of Islam’, insists Abu Aiman, ‘resents aggression, 
destruction and bloodshed, and enjoins justice, mercy and 
tolerance’. His account is pervaded by a communal charity (“A 
Muslim is the brother of every other Muslim; he does not 
oppress him and does not abandon him’) and faith (‘God is 
sufficient for us and most excellent is the Protector’).5 

The faith of the Brotherhood is its religious strength and its 
political weakness. Its founder, Hasan al-Banna, even as a student 
started a movement which ‘aimed at the dissemination of good 
morals and opposed abominations and sin on the one hand, and 
Christian missionary activities on the other’; his spirit was rooted 
in the tradition of the Sufi ‘ways’ (turug), comparable to Catholic 
sodalities. The Brotherhood, for him, depended on a spiritual 
‘process of education’; he said of it, ‘Its beginning is conviction 
and faith, and its stages are righteousness and obedience to 
God’.* Why is it that it has not succeeded politically? Colonel 
Anwar as-Sadat (now Secretary General of the Islamic Congress) 
knew it well as liaison officer between it and the Free Officers, 
and subsequently as a Minister in the Egyptian Revolutionary 
Government; doubtless he expresses the official thought of the 
United Arab Republic when he criticizes the Brotherhood as 
dragged by the glorification of violence into degradation; as 
fanatical, ‘nihilistic’, lacking practical policy.’ ‘If a religion is 
turned into a political system, then fanaticism is born. This 


4 Hudaybi, before the People’s Court, Cairo, loc. cit. 

$ The quotations are from Tradition and from Qur’an. 
6 Husaini, op. cit., pp. 29, 35. 

7 Revolt on the Nile (London, 1957), p. 68, p. 73, p. 79 ff. 
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confusion of temporal power with the spiritual has been the 
downfall of many Oriental societies.’ 

The uncertainty in its practical politics of which the Brother- 
hood is accused is largely the consequence of being in opposition: 
the result, not the cause, of failure. The claim to include all the 
ideas of other movements is so wide as to weaken by imprecision; 
thus al-Banna, speaking to Communists, said, “You cannot boast 
of a single principle without our having one just like it and 
exceeding its scope’. The Brotherhood has been much feared and 
hated for its violence, which it has now renounced.® The chief 
explanation of its failure is put concisely by Sadat; it has set itself 
against the secular state. In Islam, as elsewhere, public affairs 
seem likely to have a secular future. ‘I believe’, said Jamal Abdul 
Nasser, with his characteristic irony, ‘that history moves forward, 
not backwards.’2° 

The influence of religion in the Arab world is strongest in 
indirect forms which, when examined, clarify the secularist 
tendencies prevailing. This side of the question is perhaps best 
approached, first, by asking what are people’s actual pre-occupa- 
tions, and then by relating these to their sources. Everyone who 
knows the Arab world knows that two questions exclude all 
others from the public interest, nationalism and socialism. The 
more closely we look at these two, the less easily can we distin- 
guish them. There are many cross-currents. Arabs are as sus- 
picious of the imperialist powers of the West as we are of Com- 
munism, and the great difference of opinion among them is 
about whether the Communist powers are imperialistic too. 
As Western influence recedes, distrust of Communism increases 
among non-Communists, but confidence in Russia and China 
survives the local quarrel with the Party. ‘Nationalist’ groupings 
oppose Communism, but include a motley range of conservatives, 
liberals, “‘Owenite’ socialists, and finally national socialists whom 
the Left describe as crypto-fascist. The Iraqi National Democrats 
follow the lonely road to orthodox parliamentary socialism. In 
the United Arab Republic, the Communist Party is suppressed, 


8 Husaini, p. 40. 

9 Mustafa as-Siba‘i, quoted Husaini, p. 151; cf. Abu Aiman, above. 

10 Speech to the General Co-operatives Conference, 27th November, 1958. 

11 For Arab nationalism, see The Ideas of Arab Nationalism by Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh 
(Ithaca, N.Y., and London, 1956) and Egypt’s Liberation; the Philosophy of the Revolution, 
by Gamal Abdel Nasser (Washington, 1955). 
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but in Egypt the National Union (and in Syria its equivalent) are 
intended to express a range of different opinions, and to exclude 
party conflict within a socialist framework. It is nearly common 
to all that the Arabs (that is, those whose mother-tongue is 
Arabic) are one nation (qawm), inhabiting a single homeland 
(watan), in which the people (sha‘b) should be sovereign. 

The Communist Party everywhere works for the same ends, 
but in the Arab world shares this assumption. Khalid Baqdash, 
leader of the Syrian Communist Party (the clandestine Syrian 
party, like the British Party, is thought to take its orders from 
the French; and it is also said that the Iraqi Party takes its from the 
Syrian) made a major statement of policy last December, in which 
the argument was almost exclusively nationalist. It listed the 
imperialist attacks on the Arab homeland that were in progress at 
the time; then came a programme which was nearer Communism 
as we hear it, calling for fuller agrarian reform, for higher wages, 
etc., all things, however, that are equally part of the Nationalist 
programme; and even so Baqdash’s stress was upon Arab, rather 
than working-class solidarity.1* Communist ‘nationalism’ may 
be only a propaganda device, but, remembering the nationalist 
character of much Asian Communism, for example, in China, 
we cannot take this for granted. 

Communists and Nationalists (in the restricted sense of a parti- 
cular grouping) alike claim to be the only true and original anti- 
imperialists. Anti-imperialist terminology is not exclusively Com- 
munist; ‘neutralism’ (to which all non-Communists, democrat 
and ‘fascist’ alike, subscribe) seeks to avoid dependence on any 
one group of Powers. Baqdash’s argument aimed to refute the 
suggestion that Communist Powers could be imperialist. Soon 
after, an ingenious argument to show that ‘positive neutralism’ 
could not exist, because only reliance upon the friendship of 


12 Cf. for example Abdul Nasser’s speech cited above: ‘we not only build our society but 
we also design its pattern as we go. . . . The broad lines of this pattern are socialism, 
co-operation and democracy... .’ 

13 Az-Zaman and other Iraqi papers, Baghdad, 20th December, 1958. Cf. Sawt al-Ahrar 
for 22nd January, 1959 (at that date the only Baghdad paper publishing official 
Communist policy): the struggle is not between Communism and Nationalism, but 
between ‘the Arab nationalist fighting forces . . . and imperialism and its agents. . . .’ 
Since this article went to press, Abdul Karim Qasim, the Iraqi leader, has stressed 
(from his own point of view) the very thing that I am arguing: His opponents 
‘suppose that nationalism is the property of one man or that it is confined to one 
group’; but ‘nationalism is the property of all. . . .” (Speech to Reserve Officers, 

2nd March, 1959). 
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Communist countries could guarantee its aims, appeared over the 
signature of the prominent Iraqi Communist, Aziz al-Haj.!* This 
was an attack upon Nationalist attitudes. Despite this real opposi- 
tion, Communists and non-Communists share a number of ideas. 
They agree over the Marxist diagnosis of Western imperialism; 
they positively reject the Western idea that it is necessary to con- 
tain Russia and China. All want to see industrialization at almost 
any cost, and agrarian reform on a radical scale. They want to see 
powerful central governments, and many are disillusioned with 
parliamentary democracy, even as an ideal; often they do not 
think it capable of expressing the popular will. Yet in spite of 
these shared opinions all but Communists are genuinely anxious 
not to be aligned with Russia, which they fear may exploit them, 
and even do not wish to be aligned with China, which they 
admire much more and fear much less. Nationalists are anxious to 
show that Arab Communists are Turkish, Kurdish or Iranian by 
stock. Arabs have great sympathy with India and China, as coun- 
tries which have shown that anything the West can do, Afro- 
Asians can do better. They have little pan-Islamic feeling in a 
political sense. 

Thus we may say that Arab feeling is always nationalist, 
popular, socialist. I want to analyse briefly what may lie behind 
it, and then to relate this to Islamic principles. What are its con- 
stituents? First, there is the determination of the Arabs to be their 
own masters. The East has been long humiliated by the West, 
both European and American, as much when we tried to do good, 
as when we sought our own profit. Arabs feel particularly humili- 
ated by not having industry, arms, all the paraphernalia of power 
that are common to Western and Communist groupings alike. 
They want to count for as much as anyone else. The Russians and 
Americans depend on others only as masters depend on men. 
The British and French cannot bear to possess less destructive 
power than their big brothers. The Arabs want their share in the 
follies of the rest of us. 

Secondly, there is sense of community. Nationality is only 
secondarily a political idea; first comes the conviction that 
Arabs are brothers; that, if they quarrel, it is within a family. 
The West and the over-westernized are wrong if they sneer. 


14 Sawt al-Ahrar for 14th January, 1959; cf. Amr Abdullah (the Party Secretary) in the 
same paper, the day following. 
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Among all but the pleasure-seekers there is a genuine concern 
about the condition of peasants and workers, and about the 
fortunes of Arabs in remote parts of the ‘homeland’. Communal 
expression—the language of popular revolution and the chanting 
of slogans—is congenial. And there is unspoiled gregariousness. 
Ideas and news pass rapidly by word of mouth; there is never in 
an Arab city that sense of vast numbers all intent on quite different 
purposes that is normally the mark of London or Paris. Crowds 
form quickly; men like doing things together, and are not 
ashamed to show emotion freely and easily and without inhibition. 

Thirdly, there is admiration for efficiency, for public morality, 
for incorruptibility, that lies deep in the pride of community; 
this is a sort of Cato-wish that contrasts with the Ottoman 
inheritance. 

A fourth factor is the longing for peace. Despite the dependence 
on military leaders (or even, since soldiers may be pacifist, because 
of it) the desire not to be caught up in an atomic war is a major 
influence on Arab opinion. There are two schools of thought. 
The more widely held, neutralism, began as a simple desire to 
opt out of someone else’s quarrel, and developed into the more 
complex argument that a world divided sharply into two groups 
only is pre-disposed to fight. Communists, on the other hand, as 
strongly as the Western Powers oppose neutralism, which con- 
demns the post-war policy of both, but they do so more cleverly, 
and, unlike the West, they have been able in unindustrialized 
countries to convince many people that their will to peace is 
sincere. 

These, much simplified, are the ideas that shape Arab attitudes. 
All are secular, but may be related to religion. Even though Islam 
be claimed to be the religion of the nation, no party intends 
thereby a religious state; but there are different private attitudes. 
Very Sw of those who pray are among the Left grouping. 
Abdu! Nasser speaks of his firm and deep belief in Islam; signif 
cantly, as ‘the call of power and peace’.!® The old religious 
groupings affect the new affiliations. The minorities produce a 


15 Introduction to The Islamic Call, by M. M. Atta (Cairo, n.d.); for Abdul Karim 
Qasim, in Iraq, cf. for example his message to the religious leaders in Najaf on the 
feast of the Imam ‘Ali’s birthday (24th January, 1959): he prays God ‘to help me to 
serve the nation, promulgate virtue and promote religion and justice throughout 
the country’. In his speech of 2nd March he reiterated several times the need to 
‘work for the sake of God’. 
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high proportion of Communist Party members—for example, 
Christians and, in Iraq, Mandaeans. Christians swing easily to a 
cult of personalities which secularizes religion: young girls wear 
lockets that show the Iraqi leader and tell their elders, ‘Jesus did 
not do anything for us, as he does’. Muslims find it natural to 
talk religion and revolution in the same breath, ‘in the name of 
God and the People’. Among them, the traditionally oppressed 
Shi‘ah produce more Communists than do the Sunnis; more of 
them are poor, and among the poor there has for many years been 
a millenial belief that when the Russians come the men will be 
masters and the masters men. Most religious leaders are opposed 
to Communism, but how deeply, has yet to be seen. A few 
dissidents return from Russia convinced that ‘among Communists 
there are Muslims, Christians and atheists, as there are in capitalist 
countries; all of them have freedom, in both capitalist and Com- 
munist countries’, but that materialist philosophy is greater 
among the capitalists. 16 These are surface facts: religious minori- 
ties may be distinguished still, after they desert the doctrines that 
made them minorities; Communism flourishes among the dispos- 
sessed; most religious people oppose it. This is what you would 
expect. 

It is possible, however, to trace a connection between the basic 
ideas, common to all parties, which I have tried to identify, and 
basic ideas of Islamic religion. First, came pride of community. 
This is characteristic of Islam, the religion revealed to many 
prophets, and then comprehensively to Muhammad. Contempt, 
often kindly, has been the Muslim attitude to Christians. More- 
over, Islamic pride was always close to Arab pride, because the 
Messenger of God was an Arab. Secondly, there was the sense of 
community itself. This Islam always inculcated, but when 
Muhammad formed the new nation, his umma, it united disparate 
Arab tribes by the message of faith; this umma reminds us of 
sha‘b, ‘the people’, in a revolutionary sense, as well as of qawm, 
the nation. The communal worship, so much more liturgical in 
its unanimity than Christian equivalents, the pilgrimage, with its 
strict equality, the poor-rate with its defined dete. these ‘pillars’ 
of Islam made men realize that God’s people were one. The sense 
of community and the pride of it are very close. ‘Out of every 


16 Sheikh Abdul Karim al-Mashita, in Sawt al-Ahrar, 29th January, 1959. 
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thing that God creates He chooses and selects’, said the Prophet,?” 
actions, people, speech; ‘the people that He chooses He calls 
“the elect”’ (mustafa)’. In these closely related cases there seems to 
have been a direct transference of ideas characteristic of Islam to 
the Arab nation. 

The revulsion from Ottoman-type corruption is also traditional. 
In the simplicity of the early caliphs, who converted the world, 
the grand and corrupt Byzantine and Sassanian dynasties were 
reproved. Stories of the caliphs soon passed into Western litera- 
ture; in English, Ockley"® gives a classic picture of Abu Bakr, 
determined that he should derive no personal advantage from his 
office; and of ‘Umar, who, every Friday night, where Abu 
Bakr had distributed the Treasury surplus according to the 
deserts of the recipients, did so according to their needs, thus 
anticipating a well-known definition of socialism. 

Fourthly, the Arab’s reluctance to suffer nuclear bombing if he 
can help it may be due solely to his common-sense, but it seems 
also to reflect that communal solidarity which seeks peace among 
Muslims: ‘they so nourish harmony and love among themselves 
that they really seem to be brothers. . .. They who have a religion 
of killing and death do not wish to kill each other, and the 
wretched Christians, who have a religion of life, and command- 
ments of peace and love, kill each other without mercy’, said the 
Florentine Dominican of thirteenth-century Iraq.!® This was the 
direct product of Islamic unity, of which peace is one face, and 
which Muslims never forget, or cease to desire. Today, Arabs 
retain the wish to hold together, apart from others, and in peace, 
while some Christians seem still wearily to see unwanted wars as 
an ineluctable duty. On the other hand, the ancient hatred of the 
infidel, the old holy war, jihad—exterior conflict which contrasted 
with internal Islamic peace—seems to be reflected in the hatred of 
imperialism, although only the Muslim Brothers explicitly relate 
the two. This hatred, in some ways justified, yet reaches that 
ee of unthinking hatred which we meet in war. On the other 

and, official jihad against Communism is still just possible. 

Thus there seems to be a relation between Islamic concepts 
and some modern secular concepts in Islamic countries, where the 


17 The Life of Muhammad, a Translation of Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul Allah... by A. Guillaume 


(London, 1955) 340 (p. 231). 
18 History of the Saracens (1708-57). 
19 Ricoldo da Montecroce, Itinerarium, cap. XXIX. 
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process of changing to secular concepts takes place with a smooth- 
ness that we in the West have not known. An Egyptian scholar 
sees the modern secular tendencies as changing alike the Christian 
and the Islamic past ideas, but it strikes him as a natural develo 
ment; he says that there are now ‘a secularized version of the 
Rights of Man’, a ‘theoretical advance of the individual from 
status to contract’, and belief in salvation through economic 
and social changes, and in the efficacy of perfect institutions. 
No doubt there is a conflict here between the modern world and 
both the older religions, which he sums up as a change towards the 
regenerated society and away from the regenerated individual; 
but these new social tendencies are congenial to the nature and 
traditions of Islam. Another Egyptian writer sums up what I 
have been trying to say on this head. ‘Islam is for this world and 
for the next world, for the individual and for the state, for 
governor and for governed.’ “The Islamic Call made of Muslims 
one united nation’, but a popular union: “Complete equality lies 
at the bases of union in the Muslim community’. 

The comparison between Christian and Islamic experience 
suggests differences. Although, in both, religion is giving away to 
some form of secularism, Islam presents no such organized front 
as the Church does. The Christian Churches hold defensive posi- 
tions from which they are prepared to fight bitterly against secular 
pressure. Islam shows little sign of such planned and co-ordinated 
resistance; it might even be expected to disappear gently from the 
world, transmuted into democratic secularity without violence 
to its nature. This may well be too simple a view. Islam has a 
flexibility that corresponds to its lack of organization. If modern 
problems and religious notions harmonize more easily in Islam 
than in Christian countries, Muslims enjoy greater continuity 
with their own past, in responding to the present which we all 
share. They suffer much less tension than Christians do between 
their communal and their private obligations. Islam is contem- 
porary in being a popular religion in an age of popular movement. 
It may survive by being closer to its secular enemy, and by 
struggling against it less than Christianity does; there are alterna- 
tive ways to survival. Where Christianity seems to hope at best for 
a truce between Church and State, Islam may survive by avoiding 


20 M. Shafik Ghorbal, The Making of Egypt (Cairo, n.d.), p. 25. 
21 M. M. Atta, op. cit., pp. 202, 205, 206. 
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battle altogether. In the last resort, it is the strength of faith which 
will determined survival, and there, though every observer may 
make his own guess, no one can accurately know. Prognosis is 
uncertain; at most we shall watch the succession of events without 
surprise. 








OBITER 


Biackrriars SCHOOL. This year Blackfriars School, the school of the 
English Dominicans, celebrates the three hundredth anniversary of its 
foundation. It was among the first English schools to be founded on 
the continent after the Reformation for the education of the children 
of recusant Catholics. Cardinal Allen’s school at Douay which was 
primarily for training priests opened in 1597, the Jesuit College at St 
Omers, now Stonyhurst, in 1592, and St Gregory’s, Douay, now 
Downside, in 1622. 

Father Thomas (later, Cardinal) Howard, nephew of the Thomas 
Howard who became Duke of Norfolk when the title was restored in 
1660, had become a Dominican in June 1645, three months before his 
sixteenth birthday. From the first he had set his heart on the restoration 
of the English Dominicans as a step towards the conversion of England, 
and he had only been in the Order five years when he seized the 
opportunity of his appointment to preach the Latin oration at the 
General Chapter of the Order to tell his brethren of the sorry plight 
of England. At that date, 1650, there were only six Dominicans at 
work in England, no recruits were coming and there was no house 
of training to receive them. Father Thomas realized, as the English 
Benedictines who had taken refuge on the Continent also realized, 
that the English religious life would only be restored and recruits 
would come if houses were founded abroad. With that end in view 
he set to work and eventually with the help of the Belgian Dominicans 
obtained a house in Bornhem, twelve miles from Antwerp and twenty- 
one from Brussels, where in April 1658 regular Dominican life was 
started with a community of six under Father Thomas as Prior. 

Father Thomas however would not be satisfied until there was 
adequate means of attracting to and training young men for the 
English Dominican Province, and so in the summer of 1659 he ‘deter- 
mined to establish a secular college, to afford additicnal means for the 
education of English Catholics in all branches of scholastic and polite 
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learning, from which the penal laws of England rigidly excluded 
them in their native land’. Details about the first years of the school 
are very scanty. Not all the community shared Father Thomas’s 
enthusiasm for the school and its existence was in peril and indeed for 
a few years it ceased to function. However, Thomas Howard’s 
tradition survived and blossomed into the great Bornhem school of 
1703-1794, the second largest on the continent, under headmasters 
like Father Francis Underwood, Father Ambrose Gage and Father 
Lewis Brittain. 


In 1794 the French Revolution caused the Dominicans to leave 
Flanders and they took refuge with their school at Carshalton, Surrey, 
in the house which is now occupied by the convent of the Daughters 
of the Cross. During this period the names Eyston, Stonor, Vanzeller, 
Mostyn appear frequently in the register; it was still the second largest 
of the English Catholic schools, and when Carshalton was closed its 
numbers must have been exceeded only by Stonyhurst. When Father 
Ambrose Woods, who had been headmaster at Carshalton, became 
Provincial in 1822 he made his residence at Hinckley and concentrated 
the energies of the Province there and took the school there also in 
1825. Father Ambrose himself governed the school for many years. 
The records during the first thirty years at Hinckley show a remarkable 
feature: the names of all but fifteen of the boys of that period are lost, 
yet among those fifteen are five of the most influential Dominican 
names of the last century: Father Dominic Aylward, poet, historian, 
preacher, diplomat and administrator, a man who became headmaster 
of the school, Provincial of England, representative of the religious 
orders at the Synod of Westminster; Father Lewis Weldon, whose 
name is still revered in Newcastle; Father Henry Bartlett, who was 
novice master for over thirty years and may have done more than any 
other single man to shape the contemporary English Dominican; 
Father Raymund Palmer, the pioneer historian; and Father Antoninus 
Williams, who sponsored some of the greatest building programmes 


of the period. 


At the end of the century the school was an apostolic school, for 
candidates to the Dominican Order, but when in 1898 a move was 
made to Hawkesyard, the house given to the Dominicans by Josiah 
Spode, there came the beginning of the modern era. Although during 
the next twenty-six years more boys than ever became Dominicans, 
at the same time the school was growing and there was an increasing 
demand from Catholic parents for their boys to be educated by 
Dominicans. Because of this Father Bede Jarrett together with Father 
Jerome Rigby decided to look for larger premises which were found 
in 1924 at Laxton Hall, the present home of Blackfriars School. In 
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September 1924 forty-eight boys were present for the first term in the 
new school. Thirty-five years later there are a hundred at Blackfriars 
Laxton and a hundred and two at Blackfriars Llanarth, the junior 
department which was opened in 1948 through the generosity of 
the Hon. Mrs Walter Roche. 

Despite the changes of home there runs a strong continuous tradition 
through the three hundred years of the life of Blackfriars School. It 
was there in the vision of Cardinal Howard who saw the school as an 
integral part of the Catholic apostolate. He believed a schoolmaster’s 
horizon was not bounded by Latin and Greek. Education is part of 
the apostolate because it is not merely the imparting of knowledge 
but the building up of character and personality in Christ. So the chapel 
is the heart of the school and daily Mass and Compline said by priests 
and boys together are more important than classes and games. If 
teaching is part of the apostolate the school is part of the Church. So 
the Dominican teacher believes that his mission field is not only 
inhabited by small boys in search of or resisting knowledge, but their 
parents and brothers and sisters and later on their wives and families. 
From time to time broken marriages are mended through the 
children’s Catholic school, and old boys and their wives continue for 
many years to bring their religious problems to the priest who first 
taught them algebra. 

It will only be natural that when Blackfriars School makes its 
official act of thanksgiving for three hundred years of life at Whitsun- 
tide it will do so in company with parents and old boys and friends. 

G.A.M. 


Two BritisH Fits. For a long time it has been a matter for exaspera- 
tion that, while almost every other country seemed able to make films 
which showed real people living real lives, the British film industry 
alone obstinately persevered in the production of pictures which bore 
little or no relation to post-war life in this country at all. Admirable 
directors and excellent actors have been bogged down, over and over 
again, by weakness of script and lack of enterprise and courage in the 
choice of theme. In the place of Italian neo-realism and American 
social criticism we have had to make do with what the Goons would 
call ‘English-type’ films. But about eighteen months ago things began 
to change. 

Hopes which brightened with Manuela were consolidated with 
The Woman in a Dressing Gown and positively burgeoned with The 
Man Upstairs: and now we have Room at the Top, which at long last is 
something which one can call realism and not blush to do so. Here we 
have a hero who does a routine job in a provincial city, is racked by 
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the emotions of an adult, and is driven by ignoble ambitions to sell his 
birthright for a mess of pottage which revolts him when he has it. 
John Braine’s Joe Lampton tells his story in the first person, and the 
film gains by the detachment with which we are forced to watch and 
judge Laurence Harvey’s ruthless drive to reach the top. The director, 
Jack Clayton, impels us into explicit moral assessment, and the enrich- 
ment is considerable. The men Joe works with, the girls in the office 
who would like to get off with him, his indomitable aunt, even the 
silly besotted little rich girl he seduces and finally marries as the crown 
of his success, are all, in the last analysis, better people than he. This 
microcosm of provincial life is solid and sordid; decent people every- 
where get involved in the jungle warfare of cold schemers who do not 
care how they win; the only wonder is that we have had to wait so 
long to see it accurately presented on our screens. 


But the core of the film, as it was of the novel, is the relationship 
between Joe and Alice. Alice—married, unhappy, no longer very young 
—takes Joe as she has taken other young men before him, to assuage the 
hurt of her husband’s deliberate unkindness, but almost to their 
astonishment the affaire deepens into a true if hopeless love. It had 
seemed a gratuitous exploitation of the reputation Simone Signoret 
had built up in the French cinema to cast her in this part, originally as 
Yorkshire as the rest, but in the event it proved a stroke of genius. The 
integrity, the maturity, the sheer intelligence of this performance is 
something to marvel at; and swept along by her generous virtuosity 
the love-scenes achieve an emotional authenticity that is, I think, 
unique in British cinema. What is more, her essentially moral con- 
demnation of Joe’s betrayal of himself—and her—is given an increased 


authority by the honesty not only of the part but of the playing of it. 


This is a deeply moving film, wonderfully well directed, and full of 
performances—Donald Wolfit, Hermione Baddeley, Donald Houston 
—conceived and played in depth. It is confident, relaxed, and does, 
Iam convinced, precisely what it was meant to do: and the fact that it 
is shocking is a part of that purpose. It is the complete justification of the 
*X’ certificate as it was visualized—a serious film but not in any way 
for children. 

To turn from Room at the Top to The Horse’s Mouth, directed by 
Ronald Neame, scripted and acted by Alec Guinness, in discreet 
Technicolor with a mocking score based on Prokofieff and pictures 
specially commissioned from John Bratby—the lot, in fact—is a 
violent wrench. Alec Guinness has seldom done anything better than 
his shambling, scruffy, raffish Gulley Jimson, and dear Kay Walsh, 
who never gives a bad performance, is splendid as Coker, the redoubt- 
able barmaid; the whole thing is wonderful entertainment and quite 
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preposterous from beginning to end. We are swept back slap into 
fantasy of the kind that the English do superbly but have done too 
often. It is arguable that Ronald Neame and Alec Guinness have done 
this deliberately, so as to project the whole story through the obsessed 
painter’s eye of Gulley Jimson, but all I can say is that if this is so, 
Joyce Cary’s novel contrived to be twice as earthy and quite as fantastic 
with no loss of force. There is too much caricature, too much slap- 
stick, too much general bonhomie in this film and the end-result, 
I regret to say, is disappointment. It is too thin, in spite of all the 
intelligence and care behind it. Gulley is a great painter—we accept 
this—and in pursuit of his much nobler goal he is no less ruthless than 
Joe Lampton. The fact that he had lost the game years before we meet 
him should only make the film more serious, but in fact nothing of 
the kind emerges. The moral crisis of Joe Lampton, Jack Clayton makes 
us feel, is important to us all, but Ronald Neame evades the issue as 
neatly as Gulley sails down the Thames in his house-boat—and as 
frivolously, I cannot help feeling, for Joyce Cary left him on his death- 
bed. 


MARYVONNE BUTCHER 
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Tue Arts, Artists AND TuinKers. A Symposium edited by John M. 

Todd. (Longmans; 35s.) 

There are twenty-three contributors to this symposium, writing on 
a variety of matters to do with art; and it is not easy to see the wood 
for the trees. The papers vary a good deal, in the points of view that 
they represent and in quality; but together they are a valuable witness 
to what contemporary Catholics in England are thinking about an 
important and complicated subject. The range of the book is impressive, 
though the arts of painting and music are not adequately discussed; and 
although certain writers on art get less attention than they deserve or 
than one might have expected in view of their influence; Mrs S. K. 
Langer is incomprehensibly overlooked by almost every contributor, 
and also, less surprisingly, Eric Gill. Some of the papers would have 
little interest apart from the rest; but some are valuable studies in 
themselves. Of the latter, three should at least be mentioned here: 
Mr J. Rykwert’s very intelligent sketch of the inter-relations of art 
and society in the West since the Renaissance, Mr. J. Coulson’s 
reflections (“The Retreat from Meaning’) on the Cartesian denial of the 
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importance of poetry, and Fr Vincent Turner’s searching critique of the 
idealist aesthetic of Croce and Collingwood; though, as to this last 
paper, I wonder whether much of it is not a flogging of dead horses, 
and also whether Fr Turner’s incidental gibes at Maritain are just—but 
of this more later. 


The papers are arranged to display in turn four approaches to art: 
the historian’s, the working artist’s, the critical spectator’s, and the 
philosopher’s. The only professedly theological paper—a delicate 
Eckhartian meditation on ‘consciousness’ by Dom Sebastian Moore—is 
counted as philosophy. Across these compartments run the themes and 
problems: art and society in the past and present; art and the Church; 
art and morality; art and aesthetic theory. The artists themselves tend 
to one or other of two positions. Some stress the ‘absolute’ character of 
the work of art—so the poet Mr Saunders Lewis: ‘the truth and 
integrity . . . are in the poem, the thing made, which, once completed, 
stands independent of i poet’; and some of these then underline the 
moral dilemma that this absoluteness or independence raises for the 
Christian artist. Miss Antonia White stresses this difficulty with particu- 
lar urgency. Others, on the other hand, less troubled by the moral 
problem, exalt the religious possibilities of art as a manifestation of the 
divine in man and nature; thus Mr Peter Watts speaks of his own art of 
carving stone into ‘a sign that God is and that I am and that the world 
is —where the repeated verb to be shows what, for him, stone is the 
appropriate symbol of. One notes that it is the sculptor, the dancer and 
the singer who affirm the sacred relevance of art most confidently; it 
is the novelist who most hesitates and doubts. 


The ‘critics’ are more concerned with the social functions and re- 
lations of art than with examining artefacts as such. And here too both 
confidence and anxiety appear. Mr Lance Wright, for example, speaks 
hopefully of modern ent and town-planning; and Mrs R. P. 
Barton about art and psychotherapy. Mr Robert Waller, by contrast, 
is passionately convinced of the vulgarization and degradation of art 
today through misuse of the mass-media of radio and television. His 
contribution is a very remarkable one; it is the only critical paper here 
that is thoroughly and outspokenly Christian. It shows a genuine 
insight into the effects of original sin. Any competent critic can expose 
coarseness and sentimentality; the Christian critic can relate these evils 
accurately to their source. And this Mr Waller does: ‘the souls of 
men deprived of religion’, he says, ‘are clamped down tight over their 
own egotism’, and to the trash or dirt that such a public tends to 
demand Christianity will serve merely as a ‘moral’ flavouring to 
flatter complacency. Mr Waller’s gloom may, as the editor hints, be 
excessive, but it is a salutary reminder that Christianity is the salt of the 
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earth; and he rubs the salt in hard enough to hurt. 

The second half of the book is mostly philosophy; with Mr J. M. 
Cameron, Mr J. Coulson and Dom Illtyd Trethowan between them 
working towards the formulation of a positive theory of art, using 
poetry as their reference; and with Fr Turner’s voice sounding a 
prolonged warning against abstraction. And in fact, ni fallor, Dom 
Illtyd’s positive conclusion that the work of art as such is an ‘organic 
unity’ seems an implicit rejection of Fr Turner’s scepticism—of the 
latter’s insistence that ‘aesthetics is the child of philosophical idealism’ 
which itself is pernicious nonsense. But this disagreement, if such it 
was, is not explicitly adverted to. As for the positive theory which 
Dom Illtyd tersely formulates near the end of the book, I would only 
note here that the three writers with whom I have associated it, and in 
particular the two laymen, are evidently concerned, first of all, to 
rescue poetry from the sort of philosophy that has recently predominated 
in England; to show that there is a poet’s use of language distinct from 
the logician’s; and that the former, in Mr Coulson’s terms, has 
‘significance’ as distinct from ‘meaning’. It is at this point, I feel, that 
Mrs Langer should have been heard. I regret also the tone of the two 
or three references to Maritain. If this philosopher was to be mentioned 
at all, it seems to me that he deserved to be seriously discussed, not 
brushed aside with a knowing smile. And if he had been properly 
considered, it would have emerged, think, that his chief concern as an 
aesthetician from first to last has not been (as is hinted here) to define 
some transcendent ‘essence’ commori to all the arts, to which would 
correspond on the artist’s side some ‘pure’ intuition devoid of concrete 
and particular content; but to analyse, in terms of a subtly developed 
Thomist noetic, what goes on in the mind of the creative artist precisely 
as creative. Maritain has been chiefly concerned, in short, with the 
psychology (in the traditional sense) of the artist; and much less—only 
mediately—with the produced artefact. To say this is only to point to 
the field where he ought to be met, if at all. 

This review has perforce been more descriptive than critical; but it 
will have appeared that questions and objections are deferred, not 
ignored. The contributors themselves have put their cards on the table; 
and may the game continue. 

KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


Cuartes Dickens: THE Wortp oF His Novets. By J. Hillis Miller. 
(Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University Press; 30s.) 
During the last twenty years, criticism of Dickens as a novelist by 

such writers as Edmund Wilson, F. R. Leavis, Humphry House, John 

Butt and Edgar Johnson has made it evident that, as Lionel Trilling 
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wrote in 1952, ‘No one. . . is any longer under any illusion about 
Dickens. It is now clear that he is one of the two greatest novelists of 
England, Jane Austen being the other.’ In Mr Miller’s book we may 
see the work of a critical intelligence which may assume that Dickens 
need no longer be defended. 


The author has set himself to analyse the search of the Dickens hero 
for identity, his ‘attempts to understand the world, to integrate himself 
in it, and by that integration to find his real self’. This is an important 
and neglected aspect of Dickens’s work, and though Mr Miller has said 
many of the words on it, he has probably not said the last one; the 
theme has a peculiar appeal to us mid-century ciphers. 


We are shown the progress of Dickens’s technique in building his 
own world where the problems of identity may be studied under, as it 
were, laboratory conditions—from the claustrophobic labyrinths of 
Oliver Twist, through the experimental societies of Martin Chuzzlewit 
and Bleak House, to the ‘mutual responsibility for one another’s lives of 
two fallible and fallen people’ in Great Expectations, and the attitude in 
Our Mutual Friend which recognizes that ‘value radiates not from any 
thing or power outside the human, but outward from the human 
spirit itself’. The chapters on Oliver Twist and Little Dorrit contain 
interesting and original studies of Dickens’s imagery, though Mr Miller 
has not emphasized as one would expect the remarkably coherent 
image pattern in Great Expectations. His treatment throughout of the 
themes of Time, Evil and Destiny makes rewarding study, even if the 
high seriousness of his comments on Pickwick seem rather incongruous. 


However, in limiting himself to the world of Dickens’s novels, Mr 
Miller becomes insulated from the reality of which this world is an 
image, and is consequently shut away from the only standards by which 
the truth or validity of Dickens’s writings can take their value. This is, 
of course, to question Mr Miller’s premise: that Dickens’s novels can 
be discussed as ‘autonomous works of art’; but such a premise seems to 
invite question. 

Mr Miller’s style, moreover, detracts from the serious interest of 
what he has to say; it is frustrating, verbose, full of pretentious, pseudo- 
scientific jargon: ‘the main axis of the nuclear structure of Oliver 
Twist .. .’; the elements of the world of Martin Chuzzlewit are ‘like 
particles in a Brownian movement’; of Bleak House we read, ‘one 
might plot the curve of this approach to maximum entropy by a series 
of crucial points’. Indeed, there is a kind of incantatory hysteria about 
the language in which he speaks of Our Mutual Friend: “This world is 
both physical and spiritual, or, rather, it is the nonhuman world as 
collectively humanised by all of the people living within it’; “The true 
mode of existence in Our Mutual Friend is intersubjectivity’; “The 
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proper model for the universe of Our Mutual Friend is not that of a 
non-Euclidean space filled with incommensurate local monads entirely 
isolated from one another’. 

There is too much that is good in this book for one not to regret 
that it is defaced by a proficiency, like that of Podsnap’s wife, in ‘the 
art of prancing in a stately manner without ever getting on’. 

James REED 


THe CATHEDRAL. By Clive Sansom. (Methuen; 16s.) 

Mr Sansom’s last work was The Witnesses and in The Cathedral he 
uses a similar method. The work is called a verse sequence—some may 
prefer to think of it as in the nature of drama—and it evokes the spirit 
of a Christian Cathedral by allowing us to listen to the thoughts of the 
people and things associated with it throughout the ages, the architect, 
the bishop, the gargoyles, the devil, the wavering canon and so on. 
Obviously Salisbury Cathedral inspired much of the work, but it is 
sufficiently universal to reach beyond any particular. Inevitably it is 
more diffuse than The Witnesses, but the same poetic qualities are 
there to touch eye and ear. The handling of an immense variety of 
metres and verse forms can only be called masterly, whether it is 
alliterative verse for a medieval peasant’s daughter, blunt dimeters for a 
gravedigger, fussy dactyls for an eighteenth-century restorer, or 
Eliotesque blank verse (amusingly enough) for Ironside. It is evidence 
of the strength of the verse that all attempts to describe it are frustrating 
and we are compelled to read the stuff itself and quote. There we hear 
a thousand echoes—Donne, Browning, Fry—for Mr Sansom is a 
master of parody, and everything is immediate in detail and colour, 
and verse form always fits subject matter. 

“He’s a mean one, our bishop, though it’s not 
My place to be saying so, God help me.’ 
—obviously a fifteenth-century cellarer. 
*Splodge be my name—Splurge be mine 
Thus we squat, come foul, come fine.’ 
—obviously gargoyles. 

The temptation to continue indefinitely is great. Above all this is a 
dramatic work, and one can see it being put to many ingenious uses in 
whole or part. For instance, it could be an admirable exercise in speech 
with film strips. However it is reproduced it needs no visual aids to 
bring out the author’s immense sympathy or increase the immediate 
impact on ear and eye. Though so very different from his own verse, 
Wordsworth would have recognized it as truly creative, because Mr 
Sansom’s inspiration completely dominates the metres and verse-forms 
he takes from others. 

GERARD MBATH, O.P. 
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Tue Seven Hitts of Tue Dove. By Scharmel Iris. (Bruce Humphries; 
$3.) 

HyPuEns. By James Russell Grant. (Putnam; 7s. 6d.) 

THe Guinness Book oF Poetry. (Putnam; tos. 6d.) 

Scharmel Iris’s work is little-known in this country. W. B. Yeats, 
in the only preface he ever wrote for a book of American poetry, 
praised him very highly indeed, and T. S. Eliot has said it would be a 
sign of defeat not to welcome his work. This collection of religious 
poetry has a perceptive preface by Padraic Colum. There is a tran- 
scendental quality about his work; he is concerned with simple un- 
changing m amd truths and not with the impact of human history on 
them. So he is an optimist who is unaware of insecurity; he is equally 
unaware of, at least he chooses not to regard, the impact of Christianity 
on society. Perhaps these are some of the reasons for little notice being 
taken of him in an age which expects to find its own insecurity reflected 
in its writings; the looseness of style and occasional otiose epithets may 
be another. 

Hyphens is the exact opposite of The Seven Hills of the Dove. Here is 
insecurity and distress and a man struggling with reality that is craggy 
and will not be moulded; the style is oblique and elliptical. For all that 
there are pools of clarity and many flashes, if not of insight, at least of 
illumination. One would say that James Russell Grant is more a poet 
of this age than Scharmel Iris. That is not to gainsay Mr Eliot’s assertion 
that Scharmel Iris is the poet this age needs. 

The poems in The Guinness Book of Poetry were chosen by the judges 
for the first year of the Guinness Poetry Awards from among those 
submitted to them. There are the established writers, those whose 
names we find chiefly in periodicals like The Listener, The New States- 
man, and some quite new. Such a collection is a useful guide to the 
quality of poetry written in any one year, and is a tribute to a per- 
ceptive work of patronage. 

GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Tue Spirit OF THE SPANISH Mystics. By Kathleen Pond. (Burns and 

Oates; 16s.) 

This ‘book is subtitled “An Anthology of Spanish Religious Prose 
from the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth Century’. There are twenty- 
eight extracts, most of them fairly substantial, from the writings of 
Jesuit, Franciscan, Dominican, Carmelite and other sources from 1470 
to 1650, all well translated by Miss Pond. The selection is fairly repre- 
sentative and contains writings of the less famous Spanish mystics as 
well as St Theresa, St John of the Cross, St Peter of Alcantara and so on. 
The short introduction, without harping too loudly on the harshness of 
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‘ 
Spain’s countryside and cljmate, allows us to see not only the sharp 
contrasts there are in the Spanish character, but the practical simplicity 
and common sense that marks so much of the religious writings. A 


good book for occasional reading. 
G.A.M. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


271 Edgerstoune Road, 
Princeton, N.J., U.S.A., 
30th January, 1959. 
DEAR SIR: 

May I just correct a misstatement in Mr Michael Fogarty’s 
contribution to your January issue? 

As is made clear at several points in the narrative (pp. 20, 82, 
243, etc.) the action of my novel Lucky Jim takes place outside 
Wales. Nor have I taken a Welsh college and put it in England: 
innumerable details of staff, organization, physical arrangement, 
etc., differentiate Jim’s college from any of the four Welsh 
colleges I know—namely Aberystwyth, Cardiff, Bangor and 
Swansea. As far as I knew last September, by the way, these 
were the only four colleges in the University of Wales. Mr 
Fogarty seems to think there are five. Perhaps the new arrival has 
turned out to be Jim’s college. 

I realize I cannot expect people to read novels with the close 
attention which would make this kind of letter unnecessary, but 
it irritates me to find Mr Fogarty talking about ‘the college of 
which he [Amis] writes’ as if the whole thing were agreed to be a 
roman a clef. The next time anybody tells Mr Fogarty that Lucky 
Jim contains ‘recognizable portraits’ I hope he will realize that 
he is being misled. 

Yours truly, 
KINGSLEY AMIs. 


PROFESSOR FOGARTY writes: 


‘If I have let myself be misled by those more familiar with other 
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parts of Wales, I apologize for both myself and them. I note, in 
more sorrow than surprise, that Mr Amis has forgotten that 
Cardiff contains not one College of the University of Wales, 
but two. Those who teach in the far West and North may forget 
the vivisection by which the Welsh National School of Medicine 
was ripped untimely from Cardiff’s womb, but we in South 
Wales and Monmouthshire never shall. The School is so called 
because it contains only one Faculty, but stands in every respect 
—its Charter, its Senate, its Provost, and the rest—on the same 
footing as the four other Colleges which Mr Amis names.’ 
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